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tistic embroidered and hand-printed hangings and drapings, we 
are certain that dealers in such goods will find a greater variety 
of novelties in India than in any other country in the world. 
Although most of the embroidered stuffs for hangings are not 
quite large enough for the doors and windows of American 
houses, and perhaps not exactly the size for furniture coverings, 
the firm of S. J. TelleVy & Co., who import all of these fabrics, 
are in a position to arrange with dealers to have this class of 
goods made in any shape, design and color suitable for this 
country, by which means inexhaustible new styles could be 
created. The embroideries on woolen stuffs and silks, which 
are suitable for ladies' useful wearing apparel and ball and 
evening dresses, will doubtless be a study to the leaders of fash- 
ion in America, as well as to dealers in "/<? mode pour les 
dailies. ' ' 

The plain Rampore 
shawls and Cashmere 
pure woolen stuffs 
(suitable for ladies' 
dresses and gentle- 
men's suits), which al- 
ready have a world- 
wide reputation, are 
greatly admired. No- 
thing like them for 
wear is manufactured 
elsewhere, and dealers 
in dry goods will find 
these goods a genuine 
novelty greatly ad- 
mired by their pat- 
rons. 

WOOLEN AND COTTON j 



Rampore chadders, 
"r.ing shawls," are 
plain woolen articles 
made from the finest 
(pashviina) wool from 
Cashmere. They are 
white, gray and^ nat- 
ural wool colors, and 
have become famous 
in recent years for 
their fineness and soft- 
ness. They are called 
"ring shawls," be- 
cause an article meas- 
uring 2x4 yards can 
easily be passed 
through an ordinary 
sized ring. 

The plain and pure 
woolen stuffs from 
Cashmere and the 
Punjab are suitable 
for clothing for both 
ladies and gentlemen. 
The coarse woolen 
stuffs known as puttoo 
are exceedingly good 
for ordinary wear. 

Wax printed cloths 
of Peshawur and 
Deesa, and the tinsel 
and glass decorated 

stuffs" of Poona and Satara, are the most interesting, as these 
manufactures are not done elsewhere. These stuffs are not 
only interesting, but cheap and characteristic. They are effect- 
ive and most suitable as drapings for dens, smoking rooms, ball 
rooms, and are also.adapted for draping artists' studios. 

The wax printed cloths are made by applying a mixture of 
melted lac and beeswax with a wooden stick. The operator 
does not design the prints, but merely the pattern, with a free 
hand. After the mixture has been applied, finely powdered 
mica is sifted over the design and the stuff is then left to dry. 
The mica gives the cloth a striking appearance and full luster. 
It stands rough usage, and can be washed. 



Poona and Satara stuffs are gold leaf cotton prints, studded 
with small, square-cut mirror glasses, which give a unique and 
splendid effect. Considering the amount of labor spent in the 
process of manufacture, it is astonishing that these stuffs can 
be brought into the market at the cheap rates at which they 
are sold. 

Another most interesting manufacture in cotton goods are 
the Surat razais, or bed covers, which are worked in small 
squares, the cotton being inserted during the weaving. In 
cotton goods they have taken special care to select articles 
most suitable for drapings, and it will be seen that there is a 
great variety which, as novelties in- the drapery line, may create 
a change in Western ideas similar to that in European countries 
in more recent years. 

Cotton stuffs in 
t general consist mostly 
of printed curtains, 
! portieres, dados, strips 
S and table covers, of 
\ large variety and 
I purely characteristic 
I designs, from all parts 
of India. The vari- 
a eties are so immense 
\ that a detailed de- 
? scription is simply im- 
l possible. 




ARTISTIC FLOOR 
COVERINGS. 



Novel Method of Treating Mantelpiece. From Vogue. 



ANYONE desfrous 
of learning by 
personal experi- 
ence the exact mean- 
ing of the common 
French phrase Vembar- 
ras du choix may be 
safely advised to go 
a carpet hunting at 
any of the large, car- 
pet establishments on 
Broadway in this city, 
and if they manage to 
get out of these most 
tempting emporia with 
the carpet they plan- 
ned before entering it 
they may be compli- 
mented on possessing 
a more than averagely 
clear head. 

If of a practical turn 
of mind, you probably 
begin with some idea 
on the subject of 
cocoanut mats and 
matting, but it will be 
safe to say your first 
five minutes will dispel 
any preconceived no- 
tions you may have on 
the subject, after in- 
specting the velvety 
substance of a soft, 
rich creamy brown 
which is brought out for your examination. You look around 
puzzled, and catch sight of a lovely corner of parquetry peep- 
ing out from under an Eastern rug, and with a sigh of relief 
turn to greet a friend. To be deceived again, for the artistic 
floor covering in different shades and grain of wood is only a 
form of linoleum. Anything so perfect it is hard to imagine. 
A sham to a certain extent, of course, for it pretends to be 
what it is not; but so honest a sham that not till the last 
thread is worn, and betrays the floor beneath } will you see a 
difference. It is core — through, and though it may wear thin, 
the pattern remains to the last, and, treated like parquetry, 
will repay you by giving all the advantages of the latter. Any- 
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thing prettier for a " surround," when the original is beyond 
one's reach, is hard to imagine, and, low be it whispered, more 
than one much-admired dancing floor, so perfect as to recall 
the old days when a floor was all parquetry instead of plain 
flooring,owes its beautyand dancing qualities alike to well rubbed 
up linoleum. Other patterns there are to suit every kind of 
want, some that make one break the tenth Commandment when 
thinking of one's stairs, worn by one's guests' feet, or those 
passages in the back premises that nothing will keep tidy. 
But one cannot lose oneself in the varieties of these really 
beautiful productions, or even in the mystery of the various 
mattings, Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, etc., that each and all 
are really too pretty to pass unnoticed; there are stacks of 
Eastern carpets and rugs to be looked at, from tiny Japanese 
rugs costing as many cents as some of the lovely Turkey 
carpets, which are a perfect revelation as to the beauty and 
richness of Eastern 
coloring, cost hun- 
dredsof dollars. There 
is one, a large square 
of royal, if dusky^lue, 
a brownish red, and a 
golden tan, that will 
haunt anyone who sees 
it for years, so skilfully 
are the tones blended. 
In looking over these 
it is impossible not to 
be struck by the enor- 
mous variety there is 
in quality and beauty 
as well as in price, for 
the wants of all cus- 
tomers are alike con- 
sidered, and as care- 
fully provided for. 
After inspecting all 
the glories of Turkish, 
Persian, Indian, and 
many more varieties 
of Eastern rugs, from 
the quaint fin de siecle 
Jap mats, redolent of 
Europeanized (and, it 
must be added, viti- 
ated) taste, to ex- 
quisite old praying 
rugs from some far-off 
mosque, the somber 
brightness of whose 
coloring is a mystery 
(till you learn that 
their first visit on 
reaching American 
soil is paid to a skill- 
ful carpet-cleaner, who 
removes the dirt of 
ages, and in so doing 
restores their long- 
lost tints), you are in- 
troduced to Brussels, 
Wilton, Axminster, 
and at least a dozen 
other varieties, includ- 
ing the ever-useful 
Cheviot. It is little 
short of a revelation 

to be shown these carpets, and it may as well be confessed 
that the modern " cutting " system comes badly out of it. It 
seems that the British manufacturer has been the victim of an 
American scare, our own makers having introduced in Eng- 
land a cheap copy of the well-known Axminster, at a price 
utterly beyond the reach of tradesmen dealing with the best 
materials and skillful workmen. However, the English firms 
have tried to compete therewith, and have produced something 
similar. In carpets, as in everything else, if you mean to have a 
good article you must be prepared to pay a fair price, and really, 
in these days, it is infinitely better to have the best quality of an 
inferior. make than a cheap version of a first-class material.. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



AN astonishingly large assortment of novelties in Swiss and 
Nottingham lace curtains, nets, yard goods and bed 
sets is being shown in the various drapery establish- 
ments. 

In white and ivory Irish points many new patterns will be 
among the fashionable effects for spring. 



AN absolutely new thing is Swiss novelty net, which has just 
arrived, and will surely catch the eye of artistic people. 
Laces can be had to match the nets, and both laces and 
nets are shown in white, ivory and ecru. 



"*HE new things in Tambours for spring are shown in a fine 
grade of yarn on the order used in Brussels curtains, 

which will surely ex- 
cite additional interest 
in these goods. 




THE line of muslins 
is a rarely beau- 
tiful collection 
of tasteful effects. 
The goods are made 
on London standard 
embroidery cloth in 
radically new ideas. 
Pin dot muslins are 
displayed in great 
abundance, being 
shown with embroid- 
ered borders, woven 
borders, and also in 
plain all-over treat- 
ments. 



THERE is an ele- 
gant new line 
of Brussels lace 
in thoroughly fashion- 
able and latest pat- 
terns. The interest 
in bed sets has in- 
creased, and for the 
spring a much larger 
assortment, especially 
in Irish point bed sets, 
is shown, and a 
special line of pillow 
shams. These sets 
come in muslin and 
Irish point. 
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Fin de Siecle Furnishings. A Parisian Interior. From Vogue. 



HE latest idea in 
floor coverings is 
called the figur- 
ed glass carpet, the 
name being derived 
from the fact that 
pieces of variously 
formed glass are set 
in a pile fabric in such 
a way that an elabo- 
rate design results. 
The fabric itself is 
produced by a system 
of knitting needles applied in a body to a linen composition. 
The idea is to make carpet material in which there shall be 
portions of colored glass. The glass pieces are made in the 
bhape of flowers, leaves, vines, etc., and these are adjusted in 
proper place by hand. The places are marked by the peculiar 
formation of the knit texture. A series of needles are so 
arranged that space is left for the receiving of the different 
effects. Rather slow and intricate is the operation in its 
present stage of infancy, but this is to be expected of new 
things. The parties who have the undertaking in hand claim 
that the presence of the glass figures prevents excessive wear 
of the carpet, the pieces being woven so closely together. 



